STEPHAN HILLYER LEVITT 


WHY ARE SANSKRIT PLAY TITLES STRANGE? 


1. Introduction 


Many Sanskrit play titles generally have presented problems to 
translators and lexicographers. 

On the one hand, we have such titles as Bhavabhuti’s 
Malatimadhava, which is taken to refer jointly to the play’s hero 
Madhava and the play’s heroine Malati, and which is translated, 
“Malati and Madhava”. The translation appears to be supported by 
Visvanatha Kaviraja’s treatise on dramaturgy, the Sahityadarpana, in 
Sahityadarpana 6.142-143'. Or we have a title such as Kalidasa’s 
Malavikagnimitra, which is also standardly taken to refer to the play’s 
hero Agnimitra and its heroine Malavika. This is translated, 
“Malavika and Agnimitra’”’. 

Alternately, we have such titles as Bhatta Narayana’s 
Venisamhara, which is understood to be a Sanskrit compound mean- 
ing, “The Binding (samhara) of the Braid of Hair (veni)”. It refers to 
an incident in the Mahabharata in which Draupadi is humiliated and 
vows never to braid her hair again until her humiliation has been 
avenged. Or we have Bhavabhuti’s Uttararamacarita, which is under- 


1. The Mirror of Composition, A Treatise on Poetical Composition, Being an 
English Translation of the Sahitya-Darpana of Viswanatha Kaviraja, transl. by J. R. 
Ballantyne and P. D. Mitra, Calcutta, 1875, p. 225, nos. 427-429; Sahityadarpana of 
Visvanatha Kaviraja, ed. by D. Dviveda, 1922, rpt. New Delhi, 1982, p. 330. 
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stood to be a Sanskrit compound meaning, “The Later (uttara) Deeds 
(carita) of Rama (rama)”’. This play is based on the last book of the 
Ramayana and deals with events that occur after Rama returns to 
Ayodhya as king. Or there is Bhasa’s Dutavakya, a one act play the 
title of which is understood to mean, “The Speech (vakya) of the 
Messenger (duta)’. It is about Krsna’s mission to the Kaurava camp to 
plead for peace before the battle of the Mahabharata. 

Or there is the famous Mrcchakatika, attributed to a King 
Siidraka. The first word of this title is the Sanskrit word mrd, which 
has been altered for reasons of euphonic combination, and which 
means, “clay”. The second word, before euphonic combination, is 
Sakatika. A Sakatika is a small cart, a child’s cart, or a toy cart. The 
title means, “The Little Clay Cart”. It is taken from a child’s toy clay 
cart that figures in the play in Act 6, indirectly in Act 9, and that is 
alluded to in a fashion in the last act, Act 10. In part on account of the 
wealth of Prakrit languages that the different characters in the play 
use, which is more in accord with the precepts of the early treatise on 
dramaturgy, the Natyasastra, than are other Sanskrit dramas, and in 
part on account of its unusual combination of political intrigue and 
love intrigue, the Mrcchakatika was at one time considered to be per- 
haps our earliest extant example of a Sanskrit play. It, however, has 
been shown to be derived from a play attributed to Bhasa of which we 
have a fragment only, the Daridracarudatta*. The title, Mrechakatika, 
is understood to be unusual since it is derived from what is considered 
to be only a minor incident in the play *. It poses no problems to trans- 
lators and lexicographers, though. 

Standing against these titles are the titles of some of our best- 
known Sanskrit plays. Kalidasa’s Abhijnanasakuntala and Vikra- 
morvasi, Bhasa’s Svapnavasavadatta and Pratijnayaugandharayana, 
and the fragment Daridracarudatta, and Visakhadatta’s Mudraraksasa 
are examples. The Sanskrit word abhijfiiana means either, “a token of 
recognition”, or “recognition”, and Sakuntala is the name of the heroine. 
But the syntactic connection between the two words in the title is not 


2. See A. B. KeitH, The Sanskrit Drama in its Origin, Development, Theory, and 
Practice, 1924, rpt. London, 1970, pp. 140-141, 133, 93, 128-131. 
3. A. B. KerTH, The Sanskrit Drama, p. 140. 
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clear. The Sanskrit word vikrama means, “‘valor’, and Urvasi is the 
name of the heroine. But, again, the syntactic connection between the 
two words in the title is not clear. The Sanskrit word svapna means, 
“dream”, and Vasavadatta is the name of the heroine. But, still again, 
the syntactic connection is not clear. The Sanskrit word pratijfia means, 
“acknowledgment”, or, “agreement”, and Yaugandharayana is the name 
of the hero. But the syntactic connection between the two words in the 
title is not clear. The Sanskrit word daridra means, “poverty”, and 
Carudatta is the name of the hero. But the syntactic connection between 
the two words in the title is not clear. The Sanskrit word mudra means, 
“signet ring”, and Raksasa is the name of the hero. But the syntactic 
connection between the two words in the title is not clear. 

In a technical article that appeared over twenty-five years ago now, I 
outlined the solution to the problem of the interpretation of the play titles 
in question. It is based on alternations in the forms of these play titles that 
often have been the subject of much controversy among Sanskritists, and 
on several rules in Panini’s early codification of Sanskrit grammar (per- 
haps ca. 5" century B.C.) that explain the alternations, but which have not 
been included in our Western grammars of Sanskrit with one exception. 
In the case of the exception, the rule was included incompletely only. The 
solution is supported by explicit statements on the structure of these titles 
that I was able to locate in Kuntaka’s Vakroktijivita (ca. 11" 
century A.D.), and in its commentary, and in Bhoja’s treatise on poetics, 
the Srigdraprakasa (ca. 10-11" century A.D.). This argument is recapit- 
ulated here in a less technical fashion *. 

The passages in Kuntaka’s Vakroktijivita and its commentary and 
in Bhoja’s Srigadraprakdsa help us to understand better Sanskrit play 
titles in general. They help us understand better more general passages 
on the titling of plays in Sagaranandin’s treatise on dramaturgy, the 


4. See STEPHAN HILLYER Levitt, “Kalidasa’s Compounds Abhijfianasakuntala 
and Vikramorvasi” [title misprinted as “Kalidasa’s Compounds in Abhijnanasakun- 
tala and Vikramorvasv’], in JOIB 28.3-4 (March-June 1979), pp. 16-35. The article 
appeared with many misprints and editorial changes that introduced errors that made 
my argument unintelligible in parts of the paper. For instance, cited Sanskrit forms 
culled from legitimate sources and quoted to prove a point were altered, with the 
result that the forms as they appeared did not provide support for the gist of my argu- 
ment and thereby obscured it. 
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NatakalaksanaratnakoSa (ca. 13 century A.D.), and in Visvanatha 
Kaviraja’s treatise on dramaturgy, the Sahityadarpana (ca. 15" cen- 
tury A.D.). And they demonstrate that from the vantage of the tradi- 
tion, a title such as Mrcchakatika is not unusual. 

In the present paper, I further address the question why Sanskrit 
plays had these strange play titles. It is interesting that plays with 
these titles are characteristically our most famous Sanskrit plays. It is 
as if obscurity of title and greatness in drama went hand in hand. 
Why? The reason is suggested by the Kamasutra, implied by Bhoja in 
a passage in the Srigaraprakasa°. 

It must be remembered at the outset, however, that once the gram- 
matical problems posed by the titles in question are understood, and 
once the tradition of titling plays in this fashion is understood, the 
titles are not strange from the vantage of Sanskrit as a language. They 
are in good Sanskrit. They are not anomalous compounds of words, as 
has at times been suggested. That plays should have been titled in this 
way remains strange, though, but only until placed in the context of 
Sanskrit culture. 


2. The Standing Interpretations of Our Problem Play Titles 


Generally, the play titles in question have been explained after con- 
sulting the interpretations of a small number of commentators on these 
plays. The conclusion that was reached was that what we had here were 
instances of uttarapadalopa, or omission of the last member of the first 
compound. This was seen to be in accord with the commentary of the 
grammarian Katyayana on Panini’s Sanskrit grammar, the Astadhyayi, 
with regard to such passages as Astadhyayi 2.1.34, 2.1.35, and 2.1.69, 
for instance. Katyayana’s commentary is given, with explanation, in 
Patafijali’s Mahabhasya. According to Katyayana, an omitted member 
is required in the case of certain compounds in order to provide seman- 


5. When I mentioned the proposed recasting and expansion of my paper to Prof. 
D. H. H. Ingalls, he suggested that I utilize Dr. V. Raghavan’s edition of the first four- 
teen chapters of Bhoja’s Srigaraprakasa, which he was proofreading at the time. This 
posthumous edition has finally appeared. 
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tic connection between two members that otherwise appear to have 
none ©. Other Sanskritists viewed such an interpretation of these play 
titles to be no more than a face-saving device. 

The uttarapadalopa argument was most fully developed by mod- 
ern Sanskritists for Kalidasa’s play titles Abhijnanasakuntala and 
Vikramorvasi. 

For the Abhijnanasakuntala, the commentators consulted were 
Katayavema, Sankara, and Candraéekhara’. The uttarapadalopa argu- 
ment was taken from Candrasekhara, who was the only commentator 
among these three to discuss the title *. Among modern Sanskritists, 
the argument was advanced by M. Monier-Williams °, by O. 
Bohtlingk !°, by T. Benfey !! followed by J. Wackernagel '”, by T. 
Goldstiicker '°, by V. S. Apte 4, by N. Stchoupak, L. Nitti, and L. 


6. See, for instance, Patafijali’s Vyakarana-Mahabhasya, Edited with 
Translation and Explanatory Notes, ed. and transl. by S. D. Joshi and J. A. F. 
Roodbergen, (Publications of the Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit, Class C, nos. 
3, 5-7, 9-12, 14-15), vol. Il, Poona, 1969, pp. xxii-xxiv, 192-201 and vol. II, Poona, 
1971, pp. xxvii, 252-253. 

7. Sakuntala, A Sanskrit Drama, in Seven Acts, by Kalidasa, ed. by M. Monier- 
Williams, 2™ edition, Oxford, 1876, pp. ix-x. [1* edition, 1853.] 

8. Sakuntala, A Sanskrit Drama, ed. by M. Monier-Williams, p. 4, fn. 2; 
Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, ed. by O. Béhtlingk, Bonn, 1846, p. 147; P. K. GobE, C. G. 
KarVE et al., Revised and Enlarged Edition of Principal V. S. Apte’s The Practical 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, vol. I, Poona, 1957, p. 172b [1* edition, V. S. Apte, 1890]. 

9. Sakuntala, A Sanskrit Drama, ed. by M. Monier-Williams, p. 4, fn. 2; M. 
MONIER- WILLIAMS, A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, 4" edition, 
Oxford, 1877, p. 342 [2™ edition, 1857]; M. MONIER-WILLIAMS, A Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary, new ed., Oxford, 1899, p. 62c. 

10. Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, ed. by O. Bohtlingk, p. 147. 

11. T. BENFEY, Handbuch der Sanskritsprache, Erste Abteilung, Grammatik, 
Leipzig, 1852, p. 270, §656V; T. BENFEY, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary..., (Handbooks 
for the Study of Sanskrit, vol. IV, ed. by Max Muller), London, 1866, under “Sakuntala”’. 

12. J. WACKERNAGEL, AG, Band II/1, Einleitung zur Wortlehre, Nominalkom- 
position, 2. unveranderte Aufl., Gottingen, 1957, pp. 244-245, §98c. [1* edition, 1905.] 

13. T. GOLDsTUCKER, A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson,..., 
Berlin and London, 1856, p. 242. 

14. P. K. Gope, C. G. KARVE et al., Principal V. S. Apte’s ... Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary, vol. 1, p. 172b. 
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Renou !°, by R. M. Bose !°, and by others as well. The member to be 
supplied according to this argument is smrta, the feminine form of a 
Sanskrit word that means, “remembered”. We thereby obtain for the 
play title a translation, “Sakuntala Remembered (or, Recognized) by a 
Token of Recognition”. The play title, understood in this way, was con- 
sidered by O. Boéhtlingk !’ to be a loosely constructed karmadharaya 
compound, a compound of words in which the first word modifies the 
second. The play title, understood in this way, was considered by T. 
Goldstiicker '® and others as being a bahuvrihi compound, a Sanskrit 
possessive compound that here would attribute the topic as stated in the 
title so understood to be an implied subject. Thus, “That (i.e., a play) 
which has Sakuntala Remembered by a Token of Recognition”. 

The argument also was noted by C. Cappeller as a view of the 
Indian commentators. Cappeller, however, preferred to understand the 
compound on the basis of Old Frankish compounds. He took the com- 
pound to mean, “Sakuntala oder das Wiedererkennen” '!°. M. Winter- 
nitz *° gave priority to the uttarapadalopa argument, but demonstrated 
in a footnote that he was not convinced. And M. R. Kale ?!, while he 
notes this argument and even appears to have explained the compound 
by this argument, adding as another possibility for the word being omit- 
ted the word jfata, which is the feminine form for a word meaning, 
“known”, also appears to have understood the play title to mean 
Abhijianapradhanam Sakuntalalam, which he translated as, “The 
Sakuntala in which the Token Ring Plays an Important Part”. 

In practice, the title Abhijnanasakuntala generally has been trans- 
lated, as by C. Cappeller, in a copulative sense, but with an inversion 


15. N. StcHoupak, L. NITTI, and L. RENOU, Dictionaire Sanskrit-Francais, 
Paris, 1932, p. 61a. 

16. R. M. Bose, Kalidasa: Abhijfana-Sakuntalam, A Synthetic Study, 5" edition, 
Calcutta, 1970, pp. 11-12. [1* edition, 1931.] 

17. Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, ed. by O. Bohtlingk, p. 147. 

18. T. GOLDSTUCKER, A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, p. 242. 

19. Kalidasa’s Sakuntala (Kurzerer Textform), ed. by C. Cappeller, Leipzig, 
1909, p. 128. 

20. M. WINTERNITZ, HOIL, vol. HI/1, Classical Sanskrit Literature, transl. from 
the German with additions by Subhadra Jha, Delhi, 1963, p. 237. [Original, 1922.] 

21. The Abhijfianasakuntala of Kalidasa, transl. by M. R. Kale, 10" edition, 
Delhi, 1969, notes, p. 1. [2" rev. edition, 1902.] 
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of the members of the compound. For example, Sir William Jones 
titled his early translation, “Sakuntala; or, The Fatal Ring” ??, and M. 
Monier-Williams titled his translation, “Sakoontala or the Lost 
Ring” ** H. Kellner translated the title as it appears in the play’s pro- 
logue as, “Sakuntala oder der Wiedererkennungsring” **. And A. 
Ryder translated the title in the same places as, “Shakuntala and the 
ring of recognition” and “‘Shakuntala and the ring” *>. Very often, the 
problem has been avoided by titling the play simply, “Sakuntala”, as 
is done often in Sanskrit literature itself. See, for example, the titles of 
some of the editions and translations cited above, the poem about 
Abhijianasakuntala cited by M. Winternitz 7°, and references to the 
play in Visvanatha Kaviraja’s Sahityadarpana. 

That an explanation of the play’s title by an argument of uttara- 
padalopa, or omission of a word the sense of which is understood, 
gained such prominence is a fluke in the history of scholarship. Only 
three commentaries were consulted, and one of these just happened to 
contain such an argument. In researching this topic, I consulted an 
additional twelve commentaries regarding this play title. All but two 
of these, like two of the three commentaries consulted originally, are 
silent regarding the formation of the title 7’. 


22. Reprinted in Sakuntala; or, The Fatal Ring; A Drama. By Kalidasa, “The 
Shakespeare of India”. ..., ed. by T. Holmes, London, 1902. 

23. Sakoontala or The Lost Ring, transl. by M. Monier-Williams, New York, 
1885. 

24. Sakuntala, Drama in sieben Akten von Kalidasa, transl. by H. Kellner, 
(Universal-Bibliothek, no. 2751), Leipzig, 1890, pp. 11-12. 

25. Kalidasa Translations of Shakuntala and Other Works, transl. by A. Ryder, 
1912, rpt. under the title Shakuntala and Other Writings, New York, 1959, pp. 3-4. 

26. M. WINTERNITZ, HOIL, vol. II/1, Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 239. 

27. The commentaries consulted were C. by Ajfiatakartrka (Adyar D. V. 1298), 
Anvayabodhini (MT. 2479), Carcana (?) (MT. 2778), Tippana (MT. 2778), 
Dinmatradarsani by Abhirama Bhatta (MT. 140), Kumaragirirajiya by Katayavema 
(Adyar II, p. 31a and Adyar D. V. 1299, 1300, 1301, 1302, 1303), Sandarbhadipika 
by Candrasekhara (1.0. 4117, 4118), C. by Daksinavartanatha, son of Surya (MT. 
2775[b]), Prakrtavrtti (Adyar D. V. 1296), C. by Nilakantha (Adyar D. V. 1306), 
Govindabrahmanandiya (MT. 2987), Visistapurnacandrika by Mrtyufijaya Nissanka 
Bhupala of Sangamavalasa, Vizagapatam Dt. (Ptd. 1804; I. O. Ptd. Bks. 1938, p. 16), 
Arthadyotanika by Raghava Bhatta, son of Prthvidhara Bhatta (Gov. Or. Libr. Madras 
94), Sahityasara or Sahityatika by Srinivasa Bhatta, Vaikhanasa (Adyar D. V. 1307). 
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Of those that do discuss the title, one, the commentary noted with 
a question mark in the NCC to be titled, “Carcana” *8, understands the 
play title to be a Sanskrit dvandva, or copulative compound. The title 
hereby would be translated, “The Ring and Sakuntala”. An inversion 
of the members of the copulative compound, as is done by Western 
translators, would not be warranted by Sanskrit grammar. 

The other commentary, the Anvayabodhini, appears at first to take 
the compound to be formed by omission of a member. The member 
that would appear to be omitted here would be the word pradhana, 
which means, “the chief thing”, or, “the most important part’. It takes 
this omitted member to be in composition with the first member of the 
compound in an appositional bahuvrihi compound. This is a Sanskrit 
possessive compound in which the two members are in apposition to 
one another: abhijianapradhanam, or “(that) having a ring as the 
chief thing”. A parallel formation occurs among Patafijali’s examples 
for Katyayana’s Varttika 8 to Astadhyayi 2.1.69, yastimaudgalyah < 
yastipradhano maudgalyah “Maudgalya who is chiefly characterized 
by his staff” ?°. The Anvayabodhini, though, may be offering not a dif- 
ferent uttarapadalopa argument, but rather a word-for-word explana- 
tion of each of the two members of the Sanskrit compound that serves 
as the play’s title. The first member refers to “that having a ring as the 
chief thing, or its most important part”, and the second member, 
Sakuntala, is to be understood as sakuntala. The import of the latter 
member cannot be discussed now, but will be discussed in detail 
below when outlining the relevant Paninian rules regarding our play 


Abbreviations used are those of V. RAGHAVAN et al., NCC, vol. I, rev. edition, 
Madras, 1968. I would like to thank the Adyar Library for transcriptions of the rele- 
vant passages and the India Office Library for film of the relevant manuscripts and 
loan of the Visistapurnacandrika. 1 would especially like to thank Dr. R. N. Sampath, 
formerly Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras, for per- 
sonally making transcriptions for me of the relevant passages from the manuscripts in 
the Government Oriental Research Library, Madras. 

28. V. RAGHAVAN et al., NCC, vol. I, rev. edition, p. 285. 

29. See Patanjali’s Vyakarana-Mahabhasya, ed. and transl. by S. D. Joshi and J. 
A. F. Roodbergen, vol. II, pp. 252-253; STEPHAN HILLYER LEvITT, “Sanskrit uttara- 
padalopa Compounds and Tamil Grammatical Tradition — Echoes of Tamil 
Grammatical Tradition in Katyayana’s Varttikas”, in JTS 67 (June 2005), p. 60. 
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titles. The import of the explanation of the first member will be dis- 
cussed when discussing the comments in Kuntaka’s Vakroktijivita and 
its commentary and in Bhoja’s Srigdaraprakdasa that discuss play titles. 
The explanation of the Anvayabodhini, apparently, is the additional 
interpretation of the play title referred to by M. R. Kale *°. Kale’s sug- 
gestion, however, is not clear. The Anvayabodhini may not explain the 
construction of the title. Rather, it may explain the significance of 
each member of the compound. 

The argument of Candrasekhara’s Sandarbhadipika, of course, is 
the uttarapadalopa argument that has received far too much promi- 
nence. It would have us interpolate an omitted member smrta, 
“remembered”. 

For Vikramorvasi the uttarapadalopa argument comes from R. 
Lenz, who propounded it on the basis of analogy with 
Candrasekhara’s argument for Abhijnianasakuntala >'. It has had simi- 
lar success in the academic community, but has met greater resistance 
than did the same argument for Abhijfianasakuntala. 

One reason for the greater resistance is the commentator Kata- 
yavema’s explanation of the compound as a dvandva, or copulative 
compound meaning, “Vikrama and Urvas?’. In Katayavema’s opinion, 
Vikrama is used in the title as an epithet of the play’s hero, Pururavas. 
This argument would place the title with such standard and understand- 
able compounds as Malatimadhava and Malavikagnimitra *°. 

Another reason for the resistance has been speculation that the 
title contains an allusion to King Vikramaditya. This has led S. P. 
Pandit to suggest that the title be translated, “The drama of Urvasi, 
dedicated to or written under the patronage of Vikrama” *. 


30. The Abhijnanasakuntala, transl. by M. R. Kale, notes, p. 1. 

31. R. LENZ, Apparatus criticus ad Urvasiam, fabulam Calidasi quem, tanquam 
sual ejus libri editionis appendicem, Londini, Berolini, 1834, pp. 8-9. 

32. With regard to this interpretation of the title, see, for instance, Vikrama and 
Urvasi: A Drama by Kalidasa, edition published by The Committee of Public 
Instruction, Calcutta, 1930; M. WINTERNITZ, HOIL, vol. III/1, Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 244, fn. 2; The Vikramorvasiyam of Kalidasa, transl. by M. R. Kale, 11" 
edition, Delhi, 1967, notes, p. 1 [1 edition, 1898]. 

33. M. WINTERNITZ, HOIL, vol. IlI/1, Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 45, fn. 6. 
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E. B. Cowell refers to a wide assortment of speculation **. 

The uttarapadalopa argument, however, was supported whole- 
heartedly in this case by M. Winternitz *°. It has found its place in the 
Sanskrit dictionaries of Benfey *°, Béhtlingk and Roth 3’, Stchoupak, 
Nitti, and Renou °°, and Monier-Williams *?. It has been cited in the 
Sanskrit grammars of Monier-Williams *°, Benfey *!, and Wackernagel “””. 
And it has been accepted in translations and editions such as those of 
K. G. A. Hoefer*?, F. Bollensen “*, and H. D. Velankar *. 

The member to be supplied here is prapta, in its feminine form 
agreeing with Urvasi, and meaning, “obtained”. That this word was 
never suggested by a commentator does not appear to have been 
pointed out since R. Lenz first suggested the word until I did so in 
1979 *. 

In addition to Katayavema’s Kumaragirirajiya, two other com- 
mentaries have been available to me for consultation regarding the 
Vikramorvasi *’. One, Ranganatha’s VikramorvaSiprakasika, says 
nothing about the compound. The other, Konesvara’s Vikramorvasito- 
taka, advances an uttarapadalopa argument, but suggests as the omit- 
ted member not the term prapta, but the term labdha, a feminine form 
agreeing with Urvasi, and meaning, “seized, taken”. We thus would 


34. Vikramorvasi, An Indian Drama, transl. by E. B. Cowell, London, 1867, p. vi. 

35. M. WINTERNITZ, HOIL, vol. II/1, Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 244. 

36. T. BENFEY, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, under “vikrama’’. 

37. O. BOHTLINGK and R. Rotu, Sanskrit Worterbuch, vol. VI, St. Petersburg, 
1871, p. 995a. 

38. N. STCHOUPAK, L. Nitti, and L. RENOU, Dictionaire Sanskrit-Francais, p. 647a. 

39, M. MonIER-WILLIAMS, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 955c. 

40. M. MonteR-WILLIAMS, A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, 4" 
edition, Oxford, 1877, p. 342. [2™ edition, 1857.] 

41. T. BENFEY, Handbuch, Erste Abteilung, Grammatik, p. 270, §656V. 

42. J. WACKERNAGEL, AG, Band II/1, Nominalkomposition, pp. 244-245, §98c. 

43. Urwasi, der Preis der Tapferkeit, ein indisches Schauspiel von Kalidasa, 
transl. by K. G. A. Hoefer, Berlin, 1837. 

44. Vikramorvasi; das ist, Urwasi, der Preis der Tapferkeit, ein Drama in fiinf 
Akten, ed. and transl. by F. Bollensen, St. Petersburg, 1846. 

45. The Vikramorvasiya of Kalidasa, ed. by H. D. Velankar, New Delhi, n.d., p. 49. 

46. STEPHAN HILLYER Levitt, “Kalidasa’s Compounds Abhijfianasakuntala and 
Vikramorvast’, p. 16, fn. 2 and p. 19. 

47. See Vikramorvasi of Kalidasa, with Three Commentaries, (Sanskrit 
Academy Series, no. 14), Hyderabad, 1966. 
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obtain for the title a translation, “Urvasi seized by valor”. Katayave- 
ma, as noted above, suggests that vikrama is to be taken as an epithet 
of Pururavas, and that the title is to be understood as a dvandva, or 
copulative compound. 

The seemingly tempting solution of taking these compounds as 
tatpurusas, compounds in which the first member is in syntactic rela- 
tionship to the second, here with the second member in relationship to 
the first, has been avoided generally. It has occurred, however. See, 
for example, V. Henry, La reconnaissance de Sakuntala, for 
Abhijfianasakuntala* and Urvasiae Incessus for Vikramorvasi. 

This departure from standard Sanskrit grammar has also been 
used widely for translation purposes of parallel compounds such as 
Svapnavasavadatta, Pratijnayaugandharayana, Daridracarudatta, 
and Mudraraksasa. Thus, A. L. Basham translates “The Vision of 
Vasavadatta”, “Yaugandharayana’s Vows”, and “The Minister’s 
Signet Ring”, as well as “The Recognition of Sakuntala” (but “Urvasi 
Won by Valour”) °°. 

For the Mudraraksasa, it should be noted, we also have been sup- 
plied with an uttarapadalopa argument that would have us interpolate 
the word jita, “conquered” >'. This would give us as a translation for 
this play title, “Raksasa Conquered by a Signet Ring”. 


3. The Solution to the Problem 


The solution to the interpretation of these problem titles lies pri- 
marily in an explanation of an alternation that occurs in our manu- 
scripts in the second member of these compounds. For Kalidasa’s 
Abhijnanasakuntala, the alternation is between Abhijnanasakuntala, 
Abhijnanasakuntala, and Abhijianasakuntala. For the Vikramorvasi, 
the alternation is between Vikramorvasi and Vikramorvasiya. As will 


48. M. WINTERNITZ, HOIL, vol. HI/1, Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 237, fn. 1. 

49. Vikramorvasi, transl. by E. B. Cowell, p. vi. 

50. A. L. BASHAM, The Wonder That Was India, 1954, rpt. New York, 1959, pp. 
435, 441. 

51. The Mudrarakshasa of Visakhadatta, transl. by M. R. Kale, [5"] rev. and enl. 
edition, Delhi, 1965, notes, p. 1. [1* edition, 1900.] 
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be seen, an explanation of this latter alternation also explains, in gram- 
matical terms, why Katayavema interpreted the title to be a copulative, 
or dvandva compound, with the first member being interpreted as an 
epithet of Pururavas. For Bhasa’s Svapnavasavadatta, the alternation 
would be Svapnavasavadatta and *Svapnavasavadatta. This latter 
form has not been reported in the manuscripts of the play to date, 
however. The second member in the titles Pratijfiayaugandharayana, 
Daridracarudatta, and Mudraraksasa are so shaped phonologically, 
that such an alternation cannot appear on the surface. 

In the case of Abhijnanasakuntala, this alternation has been the 
focus of much apology. V. S. Apte, citing Candrasekhara who had 
explained the compound by uttarapadalopa and who then had justi- 
fied the form °sakuntala by Astadhyayi 4.3.87, appears not to have 
recognized the commentator’s usage of the Paninian rule. He added, 
“The reading °sakuntalam is grammatically indefensible” >’. C. 
Cappeller, in his edition of the Abhijnanasakuntala, noted agreement 
with Apte and further took issue with the reading °sakuntala given by 
M. Monier-Williams, though earlier Cappeller had included this latter 
reading in his dictionary for the title of the play **. A. Sharpé has 
decided to preserve the reading °sakuntala, but has ridded us entirely 
of °sakuntala**. R. M. Bose has taken great pains to defend the read- 
ing °fakuntala, though on incorrect premises >>. 

Actually, the alternation of °sakuntala and °sakuntala, and of °urvasi 
and °urvasiya, indicates a morphological phenomenon that Sanskritists 
ought to be able to intuit from usage. It can be seen commonly in the title 
Mahabharata, or as referred to in the Mahabharata itself, perhaps not 
referring to the text that we know in the title, Bharata in, for example, 
Mahabharata 1.1.247, 1.2.308, 1.2.539, 1.62.2329, 1.62.2330, 1.63.2419 


52. P. K. Gobe, C. G. KARvVE ef al., Principal V. S. Apte’s ... Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary, vol. 1, p. 172b. 

53. Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, ed. by C. Cappeller, p. 128; M. MoNIER-WILLIAMS, 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 62c; C. CAPPELLER, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary 
Based upon the St. Petersburg Lexicon, Strassburg, 1891, p. 33b. 

54. Kalidasa Lexicon, vol. 1, Basic Text of the Works, pt. 1, Abhijfianasakuntala, 
ed. by A. Sharpé, Brugge, Belgie, 1954, p. 11. 

55. R. M. Bose, Abhijfiana-Sakuntalam, A Synthetic Study, pp. 11-12. 
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as in the Calcutta edition °°. It can be seen in the Mahaprasthanikaparvan 
of the Mahabharata, the seventeenth book of the Mahabharata, being 
referred to as Mahaprasthanika in18.6.279 and as Mahaprasthanika in 
the commentaries to 1.2.629 and 1.2.633 >’. It can be seen in the variant 
readings in colophons for sections of the Mahabharata, such as Sakun- 
talopakhyana and Sakuntala among the variant readings 1 in the colophons 
for Mahabharata 1.62, 1.63, etc., or Syenakapotiya, Syenakapota, and 
Syenakapota among the variant readings in the colophon for 3.130%. It 
can be seen in references to the Bhagavatapurana as Bhagavata in 
Bhagavatapurana 1.1.3 and 2.8.28 °°, and as noticed by T. Aufrecht ©. Or 
it can be seen in references to the Kurmapurana as Kurma and Kaurma 
among the variant readings for the title in its colophons °!. It can be seen 
in our having Srimatsya as the regularized title for the Matsyapurana in 
the Anandagrama edition of the text ©. Or it can be seen in the frequent 
references to the Lihgapurana as Srilainga in J. Vidyasagara’s edition of 
this text °°. Such alternation is common in Sanskrit. An abundance of 


56. The Mahabharata, An Epic Poem written by the Celebrated Veda Vyasa 
Rishi, 4 vols., Calcutta, 1834-39. Vol. I, ed. by Pandits attached to the Education 
Committee. Vol. I, ed. by Nimachand Siromani and Nanda Gopala Pandits. Vol. III, 
ed. by Nimachand Siroman, Jaya Gopala Tirkalanka, Pandits of the College, and 
Rama Govinda. Vol. IV, ed. by Namaichandra Siromani, Ramagovinda, and 
Ramahari Nyaya Panchanan. 

57. S. SORENSEN, An Index to the Names in the Mahabharata, 1904, rpt. Delhi, 
1978, p. 456a. 

58. The Mahabharata, ed. by V. S. Sukthankar et al., vol. I, Poona, 1927, pp. 
283b, 286a, etc.; vol. III, Poona, 1941, p. 426b. 

59. Le Bhagavata Purana, ou Histoire Poétique de Krichna, ed. and transl. by E. 
Burnouf, vol. I, Paris, 1840, pp. 3, 140. 

60. T. Aufrecht, Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Bodleianae, 
pars octava, Codices Sanscriticos, Oxonii, 1864, p. 8a, 1. 1; p. 59a, 1. 37; p. 65a, 1. 38; 
p. 75a, 1. 2; p. 101b, 1. 41; p. 104a, 1. 8; p. 113b, 1. 31; p. 163a, 1. 6; p. 182b, 1. 41; p. 
185b, 1. 39; p. 279a, 1. 2. 

61. The Kurma Purana, ed. by Anand Swarup Gupta, Fort Ramnagar, Varanasi, 
1971. 

62. Srimaddvaipayanamunipranitam matsyapuranam ... Gnandasramapanditaih 
samSsodhitam, (Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, vol. 54), Poona, 1907. 

63. Lingapuranam by Maharshivedavyasa, ed. by J. Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1885. 
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examples is to be found in our colophons of texts. These, of course, are 
the most frequent places in which we find mentioned the titles of texts *. 
The alternation is stated in Astadhyayi 4.3.87 and 4.3.88, and in 
the commentaries on these sutras in Patafjali’s Mahabhasya, Vamana 
and Jayaditya’s Kasika, and Bhattoji Diksita’s Siddhantakaumudi ©. 
See also Varadaraja’s Laghukaumudi (refers only to 4.3.87) ©. Despite 
their general application, the rules appear to have been omitted from 
Western grammars of Sanskrit until A. Debrunner’s volume on nomi- 
nal suffixes °’. Even here, however, they are not stated in entirety. The 
rules have been cited a number of times in explanations of forms of 
the type °sakuntala and °urvasiya in the play titles concerned. Very 
rarely, they have been used to explain forms of the type °sakuntala 
and °urvasi. See, for example, R. M. Bose ®, O. Bohtlingk °°, C. 
Cappeller ”°, and M. R. Kale 7'. In the case of Kale, he appears to dis- 
play for Vikramorvasi and Mudraraksasa a total lack of understanding 
of the rules. For Abhijfianasakuntala, however, he appears to be some- 
what correct, though it is not apparent how he arrived at his conclu- 
sion in strictly grammatical terms. Such interpretation of these forms 


64. A fuller discussion of such alternations, with special focus on alternate titles in the 
Mahabharata, is given in STEPHAN HILLYER LEVITT, “Kalidasa’s Compounds 
Abhijnanasakuntala and Vikramorvast’, pp. 23-28. Care must be taken in consulting this 
discussion, though, on account of occasional significant misprints and editorial changes. 

65. The Astadhyayi of Panini, ed. and transl. by S. C. Vasu, vol. I, 1891, rpt. 
Delhi, 1962, pp. 779-780; The Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Pataiijali, 2" rev. edition, 
ed. by F. Kielhorn, (Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, nos. 18-22, 26, 28-30), vol. 
II, Bombay, 1906, pp. 313-314 [1st edition, 1880-85]; Kasika, ed. by A. Sharma, K. 
Deshpande, D. G. Padhye er al., (Sanskrit Academy Series, nos. 17, 20, 23, 32), vol. I, 
Hyderabad, 1969, p. 418; The Siddhanta Kaumudi of Bhattoji Diksita, ed. and transl. 
by S. C. Vasu, vol. I, Allahabad, 1905, pp. 787-788, §1467 and §1468. 

66. The Laghu Kaumudi, A Sanskrit Grammar, by Varadaraja, ed. and transl. by 
J. R. Ballantyne, 3" edition, Benares, 1881, pp. 338-339. [1“edition, 1849-51.] 

67. J. WACKERNAGEL, AG, Band H/2, Die Nominalsuffixe, von ALBRECHT 
DEBRUNNER, Gottingen, 1954, p. 56, §15f and p. 438, §268b(e). 

68. R. M. Bose, Abhijfiana-Sakuntalam, A Synthetic Study, pp. 11-12. 

69. Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, ed. by O. Bohtlingk, p. 147. 

70. C. CAPPELLER, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 128. 

71. The Mudrarakshasa, transl. by M. R. Kale, notes, p. 1; The Vikramorva- 
Styam, transl. by M. R. Kale, notes, p. 1; The Abhijfianasakuntalam, transl. by M. R. 
Kale, notes, p. 1. 
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has never been used for purposes of interpretation of the compounds 
until my earlier paper on this subject 7. 

The first rule, Astadhyayi 4.3.87, states, “adhikrtya krte granthe”’. 
As translated by S. C. Vasu, this reads: 


An affix [one already taught] comes after a word in the 24 case in con- 
struction, in the sense of, ‘made in relation to any subject’, when the 
thing made is a ‘book’. 


The Kasika gives as an example of this rule, “subhadram adhikrtya 
krto granthah saubhadral’’, in English translation, ““Saubhadra, or a book 
relating to the history of Subhadra’. Other examples are Gaurimitrah 
(“Gaurimitra, a book relating to the story of Gaurimitra’”) and Yayatah 
(“Yayata, a book relating to the story of Yayati’’). 

The Mahabhasya adds to Panini’s rule from Katyayana’s 
Varttikas, as in F. Kielhorn’s edition, “lubakhyayikabhyo bahulam’’, 
and as in S. C. Vasu’s text, “lubakhyayikarthasya pratyayasya bahu- 
lam’. S. C. Vasu translates this into English: 


The affix is elided diversely when the book is a story. 


The examples given in the Mahabhasya for this, as in Kielhorn’s 
text, are Vasavadatta and Sumanottara. S$. C. Vasu adds Urvasi from 
his text, and explains the rule, “vasavadattam adhikrtya krta ’khyayika 
vasavadatta’’, in English translation, “Vasavadatta, a story relating to 
Vasavadatta”. The Mahabhasya adds that sometimes the elision does 
not take place, as in the case of Bhaimarathi. 

The second rule, Astadhyayi 4.3.88, states, “sisukrandayamasa- 
bhadvandvendrajananadibhyas chah’. As translated into English by 
S.C. Vasu: 


The affix cha comes in the sense of ‘a book made relating to a subject’, after 
the following words in the second case in construction, viz. ‘Sisukranda’ , 
“yamasabha’, the Dvandva-compounds, and the words ‘indra-janana’ etc. 


72. S. H. Levrrt, “Kalidasa’s Compounds Abhijnanasakuntala and Vikramorvas?’’. 
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Cha is the indication used in Panini’s Astadhyayi to refer to the suffix 
-tya. To give one example of this formation from the Kasika, 
“yamasya sabha, yamasabham, yamasabhiyah”. Examples of 
dvandva, or copulative compounds given are Agnikasyapiyah and 
Syenakapotiyah. The group of words that begin in list with the words 
indra and janana are pointed out to be akrtigana. In different words, 
these words are pointed out to be a list of specimens not exhibiting 
every word to which the rule is applicable. They must be determined 
by usage. The Mahabhasya, with regard to this rule, merely adds some 
prohibitions in the case of dvandva compounds. 

The Siddhantakaumudi on 4.3.87 treats the term Sarirakam used 
in reference to the Sarirakasiitrah, and adds to it the suffix —iya to 
indicate a commentary to this. It adds, however, that generally 
Sarirakam is used to refer to both the sutra and the commentary. 

By these rules we have a clear explanation of such forms as 
°sakuntala and °sakuntala, of such forms as °urvastya and °urvasi, 
and by extension, of such forms as °vasavadatta and °raksasa, as 


29 66 99 66 


meaning “the story of Sakuntala”, “the story of Urvasi”, “the story of 
Vasavadatta’’, “the story of Raksasa’, and so forth. 

The commentary Carcand (?) explains Sakuntala as being “the story 
of Sakuntala@’ by Astadhyayi 4.3.87, but then appears to falter and rely 
on sophistry in explaining the neuter compound Abhijnanasakuntala. 
The Anvayabodhini does not cite the Paninian rule, but appears to utilize 
it. It is not clear to me if it tries to explain the compound as such. 

Katayavema, in his commentary on the title Vikramorvasiya, uti- 
lizes both these rules. His opinion that the title Vikramorvasi is a 
dvandva, or copulative compound with the first member, vikrama, 
being an epithet of Pururavas is no doubt on the basis of Astadhyayi 
4.3.88 which specifies the addition of the suffix -zya to dvandva com- 
pounds among other forms. The word urvasi, however, is without 
doubt to be considered as one of the words that are akrtigana, or, to 
which the application of the rule is to depend on usage. 

By application of a third Paninian rule, Astadhyayi 1.2.51, we get 
°gakuntala ™. This rule reads, “lupi yuktavadravyaktivacane’’. . c 
Vasu translates this as follows: 


73. The Astadhyayi of Panini, ed. and transl. by S.C. Vasu, vol. I, pp. 100-101. 
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When a Taddhita affix is elided by using the word /up, then the gender 
and number (of the derivative word) agree with those of the original word. 


It is only Taranatha Tarkavachaspati who refers to this rule to 
explain the form °sakuntala™. All other explanations have focused either 
on a change of gender by allusion, which is not in Sanskrit grammar, or 
have simply used incorrect grammar”. The explanation by allusion was 
formulated in full by O. Bohtlingk in 1889 ”°. In this article, he listed a 
large number of examples of this rule, but apparently failed to recognize 
the rule itself. Of interest is that BOhtlingk found that feminines in -7 do 
not seem to be subject to this rule. As an example, he gave Vikramorvasi. 

Finally, by Astadhyayi 1.2.53 we are told that Astadhyayi 1.2.51 
need not be applied ”’. We therefore obtain an alternation between 
°sakuntala and °sakuntala. 

We thus have a grammatical explanation of all the forms that occur 
as the second members of the compounds in the play titles concerned. 

Consideration of these rules leaves us with a situation in which 
we no longer have two members without syntactic connection. We 
now have as the second member of our compounds not the name of 
the main character, but a word that signifies the story of that character. 

We are thus led to two alternate solutions to the interpretation of 
these compounds. In both instances, we can interpret the compound as 
being by category a tatpurusa compound, or a compound in which the 
first member is in syntactic relationship with the second. 

By one interpretation, however, the first member is in a locative 
case relationship with the second. By this interpretation, we would 
translate the titles Abhijfianasakuntala as “The Story of Sakuntala 
with regard to a Token of Recognition (or, with regard to Recogni- 
tion)’, Vikramorvasi as “The Story of Urvasi with regard to Valor (or, 


74. TARANATHA TARKAVACHASPATI, Vachaspatya, A Comprehensive Sanskrit 
Dictionary, vol. I, Varanasi, 1962, p. 288ab. [Original edition, 1873-84.] 

75. See, for example, Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, ed. by O. Bohtlingk, p. 147 and R. 
M. Boss, Abhijfiana-Sakuntalam, A Synthetic Study, pp. 11-12. 

76. O. BOHTLINGK, “Ueber eine eigenthiimliche Genus-Attraktion im Sanskrit”, 
in ZDMG 43 (1889), pp. 607-608. 

71. The Astadhyayi of Panini, ed. and transl. by S. C. Vasu, vol. I, p. 103. 
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treating Valor)’, Svapnavasavadatta as “The Story of Vasavadatta 
with regard to a Dream”, and Mudraraksasa as “The Story of Raksasa 
with regard to a Signet Ring”. 

With regard to the significance of the first member of these com- 
pounds, I am attracted here to the observation made by J. Wacker- 
nagel with regard to uttarapadalopa compounds that what we seem to 
have in these compounds is a situation in which the chief characteris- 
tic of the second member of the compound is stated in the first 7°. 
Uttarapadalopa compounds, which are a group of anomalous com- 
pounds, can be explained rather easily in my opinion as an intrusion 
into Sanskrit of Tamil compounding ”. I would therefore separate 
these compounds from those functioning as the titles of plays on prin- 
ciple, if not for the reasons outlined herein. We can expect the titles of 
plays, written by expert Sanskrit stylists, to be in perfectly grammati- 
cal Sanskrit. The situation pointed out by Wackernagel with regard to 
uttarapadalopa compounds, however, does appear to be the situation 
with regard to such play titles as Abhijnanasakuntala and Vikra- 
morvasi. We can hypothesize that the tatpurusa compound serving as 
the play’s title is pinpointing in its first member the device used by the 
poet in his unfolding of the story. This would be what is most signifi- 
cant, perhaps even unique, in the poet’s version of the story. 

This leads us to the second possible interpretation of the play 
titles concerned. By this interpretation, since the usage of the chief 
characteristic creates a new story about the same character in the origi- 
nal story, we have in these instances an instrumental tatpurusa of the 
type stated in Astadhyayi 2.1.30 *°. This rule, as translated by S. C. 
Vasu, reads: 


A word ending in the 3" case-affix is optionally compounded with what 
denotes quality, the quality being that which is instrumentally caused by 
the thing signified by what ends with the third case-affix and with the 
word ‘artha’ wealth, and the compound so formed is called Tat-purusha. 


78. J. WACKERNAGEL, AG, Band II/1, Nominalkomposition, pp. 244-245, §98c. 

79. With regard to this, see STEPHAN HILLYER LEvITT, “Sanskrit uttarapadalopa 
Compounds and Tamil Grammatical Tradition — Echoes of Tamil Grammatical 
Tradition in Katyayana’s Varttikas”, pp. 57-72. 

80. The Astadhyayt of Panini, ed. and transl. by 8. C. Vasu, vol. I, p. 230. 
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What we have by this rule are instrumental tatpurusa compounds 
of the form dhanyartha. The word dhanya means “grain”, the word 
artha means “wealth”, and the compound dhanyartha would mean 
“wealth acquired by grain”. In this fashion, the play title Abhijfiana- 
Sakuntala would mean “The Story of Sakuntala by means of a Ring”, 
Vikramorvasi would mean “The Story of Urvasi by means of Valor’, 
Svapnavasavadatta would mean “The Story of Vasavadatta by means 
of a Dream”, Daridracarudatta would mean “The Story of Carudatta 
by means of Poverty”. 


4. What Our Texts on Dramatic Theory Say About Titling Plays 


Of the texts on dramatic theory consulted by me, only four state 
anything about the titling of plays ®!. These were referred to above in the 
Introduction. They are the Vakroktijivita of Kuntaka (ca. 11" century 
A.D.), the Srigdraprakasa of Bhoja (ca. 10-11" century A.D.), the 
Natakalaksanaratnakosa of Sagaranandin (ca. 13" century A.D.), and 
the Sahityadarpana of Visvanatha Kaviraja (ca. 15“ century A.D.) *. 

Of these, the latter two are very general in their statements. They 
are of no use to us for our immediate purpose, and must be understood 
in the context of the former two. 


81. A full listing of the texts on dramatic theory consulted by me is given in 
STEPHAN HILLYER LEvITT, “Kalidasa’s Compounds Abhijfianasakuntala and 
Vikramorvast’, p. 30, fn. 66. 

82. The Vakroktijivita, A Treatise on Sanskrit Poetics by Rajanaka Kuntaka with His 
Own Commentary, Edited with Critical Notes, Introduction and Résumé, ed. and transl. by 
Sushil Kumar De, 3” rev. edition, Calcutta, 1961 [1* edition, 1923]; The Vakrokti-Jivita of 
Kuntaka, Critically Edited with Variants, Introduction and English Translation, ed. and 
transl. by K. Krishnamoorthy, Dharwad, 1977; Maharaja Bhojaraja’s Sringara Prakasha, 
The Great Tenth Century Work on Sanskrit and Prakrit Rhetoric, 4 vols., ed. by G. R. 
Josyer, Mysore, 1956-74[?] [vol. I has imprint date, 1955; vol. IV, n.d.J]; The 
Srnigaraprakasa of Bhoja, pt. 1, Adhyayas 1-14, ed. by V. Raghavan, (Harvard Oriental 
Series, vol. 53), Cambridge, 1998; The Natakalaksanaratnakosa of Sagaranandin, vol. I, 
Text, ed. by Myles Dillon, London, 1937; The Natakalaksanaratnakosa of Sagaranandin, 
A Thirteenth-Century Treatise on Hindu Theatre, transl. by Myles Dillon, Murray Fowler, 
and V. Raghavan, (Trans. of the American Philosophical Society, N.S. vol. 50.9), 
Philadelphia, 1960; The Mirror of Composition, transl. by J. R. Ballantyne and P. D. 
Mitra; Sahityadarpana of Visvanatha Kaviraja, ed. by D. Dviveda. 
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In the former two, including the commentary on the Vakroktiji- 
vita, also ascribed to Kuntaka, we find support for the interpretation 
offered above of the play titles concerned in the form of statements of 
theory regarding the titling of plays. These statements refer specifi- 
cally to titles of this form. 

The less extensive of the statements is in the Vakroktijivita. In 
both editions consulted, the verses consulted are basically the same. 
The commentary given by K. Krishnamoorthy is in places a slight bit 
fuller than that given by Sushil Kumar De, however *. The gist, 
though, is the same nevertheless. 

The primary passage under consideration, Vakroktijivita 4.24, 
states that what is clever (vaidagdhya; comm., = vicchitti) should be 
placed in the plot (vastu) of the work of art (Kavya) with a certain 
amount of cunning (vakrata). It then adds that the poet (kavi) ought to 
entitle his work after the main character (pradhana) and the signifi- 
cant feature (anka) in his contrivance (samvidhana). 

K. Krishnamoorthy translates this verse ™: 


Even if we let alone the artistic skill of the poet in devising original inci- 
dents or episodes, we find that he can display his unique art even in des- 
ignating his main plot with a very significant title. (24) 


The commentary to this verse, as translated by Krishnamoorthy ®°, 
states that, “As we have seen, the poet’s art is seen in the construction of 
varied incidents in his work. Even apart from it, there is another way in 
which he displays his wonderful artistic genius even in the course of nam- 
ing significantly his play or epic. The proper name itself reveals the 
abounding inventive power of the poet, since it significantly highlights the 
most important and interesting aspect of the whole plot itself, serving as 
the vital essence as it were of the work as a whole. That such skill is 


299 


indeed amazing is indicated by the word ‘even’.” By my understanding of 


83. The Vakrokti-Jivita of Kuntaka, ed. and transl. by K. Krishnamoorthy, pp. 
270-273; The Vakrokti-Jivita, A Treatise on Sanskrit Poetics, ed. and transl. by Sushil 
Kumar De, pp. 241-245. 

84. The Vakrokti-Jivita of Kuntaka, ed. and transl. by K. Krishnamoorthy, p. 575. 

85. The Vakrokti-Jivita of Kuntaka, ed. and transl. by K. Krishnamoorthy, pp. 
575-576. 
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this passage, Kuntaka is stating that by referring in the title to the signifi- 
cant feature (anka) of the contrivance (samvidhana), defined as that which 
is the chief characteristic (cihna) of it, one creates a name of which even 
the sound stimulates the emotion (rasa) vismaya, or “amazement”. 

Krishnamoorthy continues his translation, “The sum and substance 
of it is: - There is nothing very amazing in a poet’s imparting beauty to 
his work by his carefully planned construction of appropriate incidents. 
That even in giving a delightful and richly significant title to it, he dis- 
plays his great constructive skill is what really leaves us amazed. For 
example, we might cite such titles of plays as Abhijnana-sakuntala 
[abhijnana, “token of recognition”, or “recognition”; sakuntala, “the 
story of Sakuntala”], Mudra-raksasa [mudra, “signet ring”; raksasa, 
“the story of Raksasa”], Pratima-niruddha [pratima, “statue”; niruddha, 
“the story of Niruddha”], Maya-puspaka [maya, “illusion”; puspaka, 
“the story of Puspaka’], Krtya-ravana [krtya, “deed”, or “act”; ravana, 
“the story of Ravana’’], Chalita-rama [chalita, “tricked”, or “outwitted”; 
rama “the story of Rama, the hero of the Ramayana], Puspa-dusitaka 
[puspa, “flower”, or perhaps, “politeness”, or “declaration of love”; 
dusitaka, “the story of one falsely accused, or compromised (?)’], etc. 
[Most of these plays have not come down to us. For most, we have at 
best only other references elsewhere in Sanskrit literature.] Such signifi- 
cantly delightful titles given to literary works also appear matchless in 
so far as they reveal the underlying important threads that go to form a 
unified connected plot by their interrelation. They do indeed contribute 
to the work’s beauty. But simple and straightforward titles such as 
Hayagrivavadha [“The Slaying (vadha) of Hayagriva”, by 
Bhartrmentha], Sisupalavadha [“The Slaying (vadha) of Sisupala”’], 
Pandavabhyudaya [“The Happiness (abhyudaya) of the Pandavas”, by 
Vyasa Sriramadeva], Ramananda {“The bliss (ananda) of Rama’’], and 
Ramacarita [The exploits (carita) of Rama’’] do not sound interesting.” 

Elucidating with regard to the titling of plays as well is what 
Kuntaka believes to be significant in the construction of a good play, 
as mentioned in Vakroktijivita 4.25 and its commentary. As translated 
by Krishnamoorthy *°: 


86. The Vakrokti-Jivita of Kuntaka, ed. and transl. by K. Krishnamoorthy, pp. 
576-577. 
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Even when great poets compose different literary works based on an 
identical theme, they are each seen to possess infinite individual beauty, 
each possessing distinctiveness from the others. (25) 


“... The drift is: - Numerous literary works might be composed 
by several master-poets on one and the same delightful original story; 
and yet each will have an individuality of its own and will prove 
equally appealing to connoisseurs, without any trace of mutual corre- 
spondence. 

“We might take for instance the original story of Rama. On that 
single theme are based such different literary works as 
Ramabhyudaya, Udattaraghava, Viracarita, Balaramayana, 
Krtyaravana, Mayapuspaka, etc. They are indeed first rate works. 
[The list given includes titles of the form just admonished against in 
the commentary to Vakroktijivita 4.24, along with titles of the struc- 
ture applauded. Apparently, though Kuntaka did not approve the titles, 
he did approve the plays’ contents.] Though they are all based on an 
identical theme, they embody a rich flow of varied and individual sen- 
timents, so much so that each word, each sentence and each incident 
radiates a new glow of originality and fills them with brilliance. Each 
time, we are attracted by a newly illumined aspect of the hero’s super- 
human character, and they yield a uniform delight to connoisseurs 
though read again and again. Other instances of this also can be imag- 
ined by readers on similar lines. 


Though the main story may remain common to several literary 
works, each of them can shine with striking individuality distinc- 
tively even like individual animals of the same species. (56) 


This is a mnemonic verse.” 

In short, from the vantage of play titling, the title according to 
Kuntaka pinpoints the distinctive individuality of a play, that which 
distinguishes it from all other versions of the same story. It is in this 
context that we should understand such a title as Mrcchakatika, “The 
Little Clay Cart”. It is pinpointing the significant feature of the con- 
trivance that distinguishes this story from that of the Daridracarudatta 
in which poverty (daridra) functions as the significant feature of the 
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contrivance introduced into a presumably well-known story, though 
the source of that drama is not certain. 

The Srigaraprakasa discusses titles at the end of Chapter 6 and 
in the middle of Chapter 11 *’. For the passages consulted V. 
Raghavan’s edition, in comparison with G. R. Josyer’s edition, some- 
times breaks the words up differently, and sometimes punctuates the 
text differently; or it lays the text out slightly differently. There are as 
well a few differences in readings. But on the whole, the text as in the 
two editions expresses the same thing. 

In the middle of Chapter 11, the statement is basically an allusion 
to titles as demonstrating the same principle as being discussed, the 
origins and limitations of the connotations of meaning (artha). Bhoja, 
obviously accepting as proper titles the form admonished against in 
the commentary to Vakroktijivita 4.24, here states that the titles 
Janakiharana and Kumarasambhava are not to be understood as 
bahuvrihi compounds (janakya haranam asmin, “in which there is the 
carrying off of Janaki [i.e., Sita]”; kumarasya sambhavo ’smin, “in 
which there is the birth of Kumara [i.e., Skanda]’”), but rather as tatpu- 
rusa compounds (janakya haranam, “the carrying off of Janaki”; 
kumarasya sambhavah, “the birth of Kumara’). One does not obtain 
these words on the basis of a different word connected by a bahuvrihi. 
Just as in ornate poetry (kavya), one ought not appeal to the meaning 
of a different word. The expression of the common property as the 
cause of the similarity in the comparison is restricted to the object in 
question alone. Poets (kavi) designate a name by a substantive (abhi- 
dheya; perhaps, “that which is referred to”). Bhoja then provides two 
additional examples, the play Abhijnanasakuntala and the narrative 
Harsacarita (“The Deeds (carita) of Harsa’’). He then notes that there 
is a connection between plays and prose compositions. 

In Chapter 6, there is a lengthy and technical discussion on the 
form of the expression (Sabda) and on the meaning (artha) of the title 
of a play. The main points of the beginning of this discussion that are 
relevant in the present context are as follows: 


87. Maharaja Bhojaraja’s Sringara Prakasha, ed. by G. R. Josyer, vol. I, pp. 
217-222 and vol. II, 1963, p. 461; The Srngaraprakasa of Bhoja, pt. I, ed. by V. 
Raghavan, pp. 345-352, 712-713. 
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A declared title is an express declaration on a subject (vakya). 
Perceptions consider just so that the compound as a compact whole 
(padasanghdata) is speech. And those things that begin with action are 
implied in this way in the meaning of the word. For instance — Action 
is the meaning of the constituent parts. Time (perhaps, circumstance) 
makes it (the action) distinct. Person (probably here, “the animating 
principle”) containing the meaning (artha) of the basis for action 
(pratyaya) specifies that which is instrumental in bringing about the 
action. [By G. R. Josyer’s construction of the text, “A fatpurusa com- 
pound containing the meaning of the basis for action specifies what is 
instrumental in bringing about the action.” We may perhaps have pun- 
ning here, especially in the context of the statement in the middle of 
Chapter 11.] Both members of the compound, one stating the original 
source (prakrti) and one stating the basis of action (pratyaya) have 
particularizing attributes. This compound expresses on the one hand 
the fame of the meaning (artha) of what is explicit, and on the other 
hand what is pre-eminent (visista), and uses the word that refers to this 
concern in the sense of something possessing the same meaning 
(samarthya) as the well-known matter. The compound ends with a krt 
or a taddhita suffix (i.e., a primary suffix added to a verbal root, or a 
secondary suffix added to a derivative word). It is regarded as a rela- 
tionship between independent words (vakya) designated “concern- 
title” (padasamjnia). ... 

It is nevertheless a relationship of independent words (vakya) 
expressing something by way of the signification (artha) of the entire 
statement. The justification for its construction is significance 
(vacakata), which may be primary (mukhya), secondary (gauni; per- 
haps, “qualitative’’), and attributive (/aksana; perhaps, “based on a char- 
acteristic attribute’). ... The form of the statement (sabda) makes clear 
the meaning (artha). It titillates by stating something that is recognized 
and something that is not recognized yet possesses the same subject. ... 

The nature of the word that particularizes (visesanatva) is to 
impart knowledge of what is pre-eminent (visista; perhaps, “most dis- 
tinct”). This word is of three types: distinguishing (bhedaka), attach- 
ing (anuranjaka), and designating by implication (upalaksana). Thus, 
“he ought conquer by conquering all”; “he desires a white goat”; 
“priests wearing red turbans discharge (sacred functions)”. ... 
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What is particular (visesana) exists because of the chief feature 
(pradhana). 

In these passages from the Vakroktijivita, its commentary, and the 
Srhgaraprakasa, we find explicit support for the argument that the 
second member of such compounds as Abhijnanasakuntala, 
Vikramorvasi, and Svapnavasavadatta are formed by secondary suf- 
fixation and signify, “The Story of Sakuntala”, “The Story of Urvasi”, 
and “The Story of Vasavadatta’”. We also find explicit evidence that 
the compounds are tatpurusa compounds, and that what is signified by 
the first member of these compounds is what is distinctive in the 
poet’s treatment of the story. Our two possible methods of construct- 
ing the compounds in question appear to remain, however. On the one 
hand, the instrumentality of what is pinpointed by the first member in 
bringing about the action in the story is emphasized in both texts. On 
the other hand, Bhoja emphasizes that the distinctive feature may 
appear in second position in the compound as well. When discussing 
the case relationship between the two members of the compound, he 
refers not only to compounds of the type in which we are interested in 
here primarily. Perhaps because of the general nature of his statement, 
he specifies no more that the existence of a case relationship in gen- 
eral between the two members of the compound. As no example of a 
compound of the type in which we are interested is given with a case 
relationship specified, we cannot decide whether compounds of this 
form generate a locative or an instrumental relationship between the 
first member and the second. 

We also may view the Anvayabodhini in its indication of abhi- 
jfiana “a token of recognition, or recognition” as the pradhana “the 
chief thing’, as preserving contact with this tradition. Similarly, this 
commentary’s understanding of Sakuntala as sakuntala, “the story of 
Sakuntala” also shows contact with this tradition. Its statement has not 
been understood to date, however. It is not clear whether the Anvaya- 
bodhini, though, is just identifying the two elements of the title, or is 
offering a full-blown uttarapadalopa argument for the compound. 

Clearly, the other commentaries consulted by me that did mention 
the formation of the titles AbhijnanaSsakuntala and Vikramorvasi, and 
all the commentaries consulted before for these titles, are all out of 
contact with the tradition. 
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According to NatakalaksanaratnakoSa 11.383-388 all types of 
plays, natakas and so on, are to be named according to either a designa- 
tion of the chief character (pradhana) or a designation of the plot 
(vastu) 8, Examples are given of natakas and prakaranas named in both 
fashions. For the nataka, Janakiraghava (‘Janaki [i.e., Sita] and Raghava 
[i.e., Rama]”) and Ramananda (“The Bliss [ananda] of Rama’’) are 
given as examples of titles coming from the designation of the chief 
characters, and Kundamala (“The Garland [mala] of Fragrant Oleander 
[kunda]’”) from the designation of the theme. For the prakarana, 
Malatimadhava (“Malati and Madhava’) is given as an example of a title 
coming from the designation of the chief character, and Mrcchakatika 
(“The Little Clay Cart’) from the designation of the theme. 

This perhaps shows some contact with the tradition. But clearly 
the tradition has been lost here. 

Sahityadarpana 6.142-143 divides the names of plays into three 
groups depending on the type of play *. The ndtaka, it states, is to be 
named so as to indicate the matter contained in it (garbhitartha). The 
example given is Ramabhyudaya (“The Happiness [abhyudaya] of 
Rama’). The class of plays beginning with prakarana is to be named 
after the hero (nayaka) and heroine (nayika) together. The example 
given is Malatimadhava (“Malati and Madhava’). And the class of 
plays beginning with the natika and the sattaka are to be designated 
by the heroine. Examples of this are Ratnavali (“Ratnavali”) and 
Karpuramanjari (“Karpuramafyari’”). 

This does not seem to show contact with the tradition outlined 
above at all. 

With regard to such titles as Malatimadhava and Malavika- 
gnimitra, it must be noted that it is difficult to say whether we have 
here the names of the chief characters pure and simple, or compounds 
with secondary suffixation indicating “The Story of Malati and 
Madhava”, or “The Story of Malavika and Agnimitra’”. The forms 


88. The Natakalaksanaratnakosa of Sagaranandin, vol. I, ed. by Myles Dillon, 
p. 17; The Natakalaksanaratnakosa of Sagaranandin, A Thirteenth-Century Treatise, 
transl. by Myles Dillon, Murray Fowler, and V. Raghavan, p. 15a. 

89. The Mirror of Composition, transl. by J. R. Ballantyne and P. D. Mitra, p. 225, 
nos. 427-429; Sahityadarpana of Visvanatha Kaviraja, ed. by D. Dviveda, p. 330. 
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would be the same both with and without secondary suffixation. If 
they are dvandva, or copulative compounds with secondary suffixa- 
tion, we might perhaps expect an occasional form *Malatimadhaviya, 
for example, in the manuscripts in accord with Astadhyayi 4.3.88. 

Of interest here, and a point to be determined by someone at some 
time by analysis of these plays by traditional means, is whether the 
female character in these plays is considered to be the significant fea- 
ture of the contrivance in the new addition to the story that turns the 
plot; whether she represents, in the words of Kuntaka’s commentary, 
the vital essence, or vitality (prana) of the play. Of importance here, 
and a possible indication that this may be so, is that the female, which 
in the Indian tradition would be the Sakti, or vital energy of a male 
god, let us say, has her name placed first in these titles in the position 
held elsewhere to represent this vitality of the play. 


5. The Tradition of Titling Plays and the Kamasutra 


The tradition outlined above for titling Sanskrit plays, though 
there are clearly exceptions to the tradition, does not allow the same 
latitude as is allowed in our Western titling of plays. Very specific 
things are supposed to be placed in the title — the name of, or perhaps 
a reference to, the well-known story upon which the play is based, and 
an indication of the new matter added by the poet through a statement 
of the chief feature of this new matter that turns the plot. 

Why are the plays titled in this strange form? The answer is given 
by Bhoja in Chapter 6 of the Srigaraprakasa. It involves the theory of 
what a play is supposed to present— an old well-known story with a 
new twist. And it involves the theory of the purpose of drama as stated 
in the Natyasastra. According to NatyaSastra 1.2-23, drama is the 
fifth Veda, or sacred book of knowledge, which was created so as to 
be accessible to all °°. Bhoja’s statements imply that a play title was 
released to the public in advance of the production of a play, or per- 


90. The Natyasastra, A Treatise on Hindu Dramaturgy and Histrionics Ascribed 
to Bharata Muni, transl. by Manomohan Ghosh, vol. I, 2" rev. edition, Calcutta, 1967, 
pp. 1-5; A. B. Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, p. 12. 
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haps a production of a play, and was supposed to stimulate interest in 
the play. It served, so-to-speak, as a Madison Avenue gimmick. 
Figuring out the relationship between the two members of the com- 
pound that served as the title of the play, or figuring out what the sig- 
nificant feature of the contrivance used to turn the plot of the play had 
to do with the well-known story, might be likened perhaps to a game. 
It became a common point of speculation. 

Such games are referred to in the Kamasutra, Chapter 3, in its 
listing of the sixty-four arts at which a courtesan, as well as other 
women and also men, were supposed to be adept °!. These included 
the solution of riddles and verbal enigmas, the art of telling stories, 
and mental exercises such as completing an unfinished verse. 

In this instance, a person who figured out the relationship between 
the two members of the compound would have what modern psycholo- 
gists have referred to as an “ah hah” reaction. Such a reaction was sup- 
posed to be the general reaction stimulated by a skillful combination of 
words in titling a play, according to Bhoja. Through such reactions, a 
person would be advanced on the road to spiritual progress. 

The play title was thus intended to be a puzzle the significance of 
which, when realized, served spiritual ends. It was a game of a sort 
admonished against earlier than our classical Sanskrit plays by such early 
Buddhist texts as the Dighanikaya’s Brahmajalasutta 1.14, which casts 
aspersion on Brahmans playing games and engaging in idle pursuits ””. 


91. The Kama Sutra of Vatsyayana, transl. by R. Burton and F. F. Arbuthnot, 
rpt., ed. with a preface by W. G. Archer, New York, 1963, pp. 71-73 [original of rpt. = 
2™ edition, 1883; 1“ edition, also 1883] [Cosmopoli, the place of publication given in 
the first two printings of the 2™ edition, both of which appeared during Burton’s life, 
was a common spurious imprint]; Kama Sutra of Vatsyayana, Complete Translation 
from the Original Sanskrit, transl. by S. C. Upadhyaya, Bombay, 1963, pp. 76-78; The 
Complete Kama Sutra, ... , transl. by A. Daniélou, prepared with the help of K. 
Hurry, Rochester, Vermont, 1994, pp. 51-55; Kamasutra, A New Complete English 
Translation of the Sanskrit Text ..., transl. by W. Doniger and S. Kakar, Oxford, 
2002, pp. 14-15. 

92. Thus Have I Heard: The Long Discourses of the Buddha, transl. by Maurice 
Walshe, 1987, rpt. under the title The Long Discourses of the Buddha, A Translation 
of the Digha Nikaya, Boston, © 1995, p. 70; M. WINTERNITZ, HOIL, vol. Il, Buddhist 
Literature and Jaina Literature, transl. from the original German by Mrs. S. Ketkar 
and Miss H. Kohn, and rev. by the author, 1933, rpt. New York, 1971, p. 36 [original, 
1913-20]. 
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That it was a game perhaps suggests why higher Indian tradition, 
which as it developed is generally averse to games because they are seen as 
not leading to spiritual progress, lost sight of the significance of play titles. 

It is perhaps worthwhile, in this context, to quote some of Bhoja’s 
verses *?: 


It (i.e., the artha [meaning]) is recognized from that which possesses the 
same subject (samanadhikaranya) as the celebrated matter (prasiddha- 
pada). 

The artha (meaning) of the matter that is not well known (aprasiddha- 
pada) streams forth as does a cuckoo’s [cry] “rai”. 

Without a doubt [there occurs to one], “Indeed, the [cry] ‘rai’ that is on 
the mango tree is that cuckoo”. 

From being indicated, the artha (meaning) here declared to be praise- 
worthy becomes evident in this same way. 

By common practice, the connection between Sabda (the form of the 
statement) and artha (meaning) has three means of ascertainment 
(pramanaka). 

Hereby one sees with immediate perception (pratyaksa), by means of 
the sabda (the form of the statement) that has been augmented (vrddha), 
those things that are to be spoken of. 

The understanding (pratipannatva) of the hearer, by the action of infer- 
ence (anumana), 

And in a different manner when there is no obtained conclusion (anupa- 
patti), knows the relationship (asraya) between the meaning of the word 
(Sakti) and the thing (dvaya). 


Further, 


There is not in the world any new notion (pratyaya) other than by adap- 
tation (anugama) of the sabda (the form of the statement) of something. 
All knowledge is received by means of sabda (the form of the state- 
ment) as something discovered. 


93. Maharaja Bhojaraja’s Sringara Prakasha, ed. by G. R. Josyer, vol. I, pp. 
217-218; The Srngaraprakasa of Bhoja, p. I, ed. by V. Raghavan, p. 346. 
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Also, 


One who possesses knowledge from reflecting, “so it is (asti)”, is the 
first one to possess no false understanding (nivikalpaka). 

An equal in knowledge to Bala, Mika, and so forth °+ is the one who 
possesses brightness as his most excellent thunderbolt. 


6. Conclusion 


In this context, our greatest Sanskrit plays are marked by peculiar 
titles because they perform more skillfully what Indian tradition appreci- 
ates most: a new adumbration to an old story, and one that is performed 
skillfully so that there is a constant unfolding of new realizations. 


94. S. SORENSEN, An Index to the Names in the Mahabharata, p. 106c notes Bala to be 
a name of Siva, but I have not been able to confirm this in either Sivasahasranaémastakam, 
Eight Collections of Hymns Containing One Thousand and Eight Names of Siva, ed. by R. 
K. Sharma, Delhi, 1996 or Siva Sahasranama Stotram, with Namavali, ed. and transl. by S. 
Chidbhavananda, Tirupparaitturai, 1979. Muka is generally given as the 
name of a Daitya, son of Upasunda, who when he had taken the form of a wild boar to kill 
Arjuna was himself killed by Siva, who had taken the form of a Kirata, or mountaineer. 
See, for example, J. Dowson, A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and Religion, 
Geography, History, and Literature, 1879, 10" edition, London, 1961, p. 211 and S. 
S@RENSEN, An Index to the Names in the Mahabharata, p. 491a. For the story, see The 
Mahabharata, vol. 2, Book 2, The Book of the Assembly Hall; Book 3, The Book of the 
Forest, transl. by J. A. B. van Buitenen, 1975, rpt. Chicago, 1981, pp. 299-300. Both Siva 
and Muka assumed different forms, just as well-known stories in the hands of master poets 
take on new form. The sense here seems to be that one who can ascertain a well-known 
story’s adaptation, or disguise, is himself equal in knowledge to a divine being who can 
just so transform himself into something else. Also consulted for these names were M. 
MoNnIER-WILLIAMS, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, pp. 728c-729a, 825b, which points out 
with regard to Muka that this is also the name of a poet, and to no avail Visnusahas- 
ranama, with the Bhasya of Sri Samkaracarya, ed. and transl. by R. A. Sastry, (Adyar 
Library General Series, vol. 8), Adyar, Madras, 1980 and A Word to Word Meaning to Sri 
Vishnu Sahasranama Stotram ... written according to Shankara Bhashyam, ed. and trans]. 
by A. Vijaya Rama Rao, New Delhi, 1997. For the imagery in this verse that the one who 
can ascertain a well-known story’s adaptation possesses brightness as his most excellent 
thunderbolt, see the imagery used to describe the arrows of Siva in his form as a Kirata. 
The mountaineer’s arrow is likened to “a flash of lightning or a flame crest”, and as having 
the “impact of lightning and thunderbolt on a mountain”. Further on, when the Kirata is 
responding to Arjuna’s insult regarding his having shot at the boar that Arjuna considered 
his to take, the Kirata says he will shoot Arjuna with “arrows like thunderbolts”. 
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Through the utilization of Astadhyayi 4.3.87 and 4.3.88, and 
Astadhyayi 1.2.51 and 1.2.53, we can arrive at simple explanations for 
the variations that occur in the second member of the titles of two of 
these plays, Kalidasa’s Abhijianasakuntala and Vikramorvasi, as well 
as explanations for the second member in the titles of a large number 
of other plays for which the phonological shapes are such that they 
would not display the variations on the surface. These rules are of 
general occurrence in Sanskrit literature, and suggest a solution as to 
the interpretation of our compounds that is supported by Kuntaka’s 
Vakroktijivita, by its commentary, and by Bhoja’s Srigaraprakdasa. 
On the basis of Kuntaka’s Vakroktijivita, its commentary, and Bhoja’s 
Srigaraprakasa, we can see that there is a general rule governing the 
titling of plays that is in accord with the utilization of these Paninian 
rules, that this general rule functions within the standard rules of 
Sanskrit grammar, and that the titles covered by this rule are not 
anomalous Sanskrit. Further, Bhoja’s argument suggests that plays 
were So titled so as to create interest in them, and that figuring out the 
meaning of the relationship between the two members of the com- 
pound constituted a sort of intellectual game of the type outlined in the 
Kamasutra in its listing of the sixty-four arts. As such, it led to one’s 
spiritual advancement, in Bhoja’s opinion. 

In Brahmanical civilization as it developed, however, seemingly 
frivolous intellectual pursuits that did not lead to moksa, or release 
from rebirth, were looked down upon. No doubt on this account, the 
type of intellectual games outlined in the Kamasutra were marginal- 
ized. And with this, it would seem, the tradition of naming our plays 
from the great classical age of Indian civilization was forgotten. 
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